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Worth Fighting For 


I am convinced that English lit- 
erature is on its way out as a sub- 
ject in both schools and universities 


unless we not only reinforce our 


positions but see that they are 
worth fighting for. This past sum- 
mer there was a newspaper account 
of the formation in New York City 
of a group to protect and maintain 
the teaching of the classics and 
modern languages and literatures 
in high schools as well as colleges. 
Mr. Neilson’s article in “Harpers” 
(with much of which I disagree) 
and Mr. Rand’s in the “Atlantic” 
show the concern of men now out 
of active work in the coll but 
capable of influencing opinion. All 
the humanities are at present under 
fire as much as the classics. Among 
the half-baked of course there is a 
feeling that we should nowadays 
confine our energies to mathemat- 
ics ,physics, and chemistry, whether 
we have any aptitude for them or 
not. And there is another group 
which I consider more dangerous 
still: those who feel that American 
literature and American history 
alone should be taught,—as danger- 
ous a viewpoint, in my opinion, as 
the Nazi doctrines it closely re- 
sembles. Isolationism and national- 
ism in literature and history as in 
politics can have conse- 
quences. 

I admit that we have frittered 
away in the past many of our 
chances to secure respect for our 
subject. We forgot, or perhaps never 
knew ,that the teaching of modern 


languages and literatures has been 
on trial since its introduction in the 
1870’s, and we substituted books of 
the month for the great literature 
that had justified the experimental 
foundation of our departments. At 
Smith, for instance, too many Hon- 
ors papers have been based on con- 
temporary writers read often in 
translation, a — J which would 
have been impossible in my under- 
duate days at Iowa. stu- 
= dents often write wretchedly, es 
tially if they are working in Tr 
fields than English, and anyone who 
takes a look at the prose of any 
undergraduate newspaper will find 
an appalling lack of common liter- 
acy. Except for professional gossip. 
I now know more about colleges 
and schools in the East than those 
West of the Alleghenies, but I do 
not know of any group, as distinct 
From unrelated individuals, which 
tries to write well, to criticize intel- 
eently, and is ing to submit its 
Work to frank public criticism. 
Every school and college is likel 
calling a literary 
tself a literary society. 
Which meets to hear indifferent 
Wverse and fiction and extol] them.) 
Wet when we students at Iowa pub- 
lished * — Midland,“ * were one 
Froup of many trying to apply 
essional standards of 
to us, whether 
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by undergraduates or by writers of 
established reputation. Not that 
there are not still a great many 
magazines! This past winter I was 
asked to write an article for a pro- 
fessional fraternity magazine, and 
copies of the periodical were sent 


to me. Some of the contributions i 


were childish, three or four of a 
very high standard indeed, the ma- 
jority mediocre. Most of the press— 
the greater part of the contribu- 
tions were in verse—was puerile, 
one long essay being concerned 
with a solemn analysis of a tenth- 
rate and very derivative poetess. 
Yet most of the writers were teach- 
ere or aspiri teachers of English. 
As a memb of the C.E.E.B. 
English committee for some years, 
I have had painful evidence that 
our efforts in the have often 
been either was or unfruitful, 
but though I am as ready as the 
next one to beat my breast and cry 
“Peccavi!” I think English litera- 
ture, in spite of our professional 
sins, should survive in the schools 
and the universities. We have a 
or two or three to do what we 
left in the belies 
the Revolution strikes us. I hon- 
estly do not mind the threat to my 


livelihood so much as de- 
stroyed a great source 1 
an important bridge between our 
present-future and the Good 
men fought in a like cause in the 
mid-nineteenth cen „ and ly 


lost. Yet as Mr. rem: me 
three men once held a bridge. 
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The Liberal Arts 

The fact that the Liberal Arts 
are at the moment down and out 
has shocked a good many of us who 
fancied, rather vaguely, perha 
that we had in them something 
importance. But quite obviously we 
had long before the present crisis 
failed to “sell” those same Liberal 
Arts to society at large which con- 
tinued to think them quite unessen- 
tial in a “practical” world. 

We who — what we thought 
of as the Liberal Arts sinned in at 
least three ways: 1. We never 
defined the term; 2. We never de- 
veloped a coherent program for a 
Liberal education; and 3. We never 
established a line of defense against 
the insidious encroachment of sci- 
entific, practical, vocational or spe- 
cialized education. We have cer- 
tainly met a temporary defeat; but 
it must be turned to at least a 
partial victory—a possibility if we 
can learn from past mistakes. 


To be brief I must be dogmatic. 
1. A Liberal Arts education dif- 
fers from a technical or specialized 
one in that it aims to develop the 
individual student as a complete 
person, not by merely filling him up 
with knowledge and technical skills. 
This involves, theoretically, con- 
cern with all human activities—art, 
science, philosophy. 
2. The program should be made 
for 
a pre on for 
1 a free, democratic soci- 


ety. This involves a comprehensive 
g of our cultural t 
and present; a unified grasp the 


ideas, movements and 


which have made us what we are the other 
through all should 


as a nation. And 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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To Check or 

Not to Check 

Loud has been the acclaim for 
the objective examination. The ob- 
jective quizzer faces his world with 
confidence; his co inflate 
his ego with approving nods; his 
students flatter him for being a 


= guy.” In conversation his 
P 


So far has this gone that a word 
from the so-called out-moded fac- 
tion may not come amiss. Let the 


‘mend it and that often it is posi- 
tively harmful. On the other hand, 
I believe that the non-objective ex- 
amination can be made a fair, in- 
oe and challenging test of 
those ues which concern us most, 


and that at the same time it can be 
a wholesome, beneficial, and in- 
structional experience. 

No part of the objective exami- 
nation is so poorly executed as the 

pular true-false device. Rarely in 
iberal subjects such as literature is 
it possible to phrase significant al- 
ternatives which are absolutely 
true or absolutely false. The * 
upon 


attract an apt student, and as he 
ponders upon it that bit of truth 


22 in importance. Is it a trick? 
e checks it “true.” question 


decisions ever sought. 
trained for years in the art of 


— 
— 
Ulysses To His Men 5 
— — 
Poseidon—I am old; 
meed of honor, but no toil. 
all; but nothing ere the end, 
— — gods ote 
ink hope; tions” disposes of all contrary opin- 
moon insidious climbs; the ion with censure and finality. In his { 
with sad voice; come, my men, 2 the r quizzer 
only mumble m : 
—— and — while, in turn, the students relegate 
ing burros; for my purpose holds him to the limbo of silent movies 
To contemplate the sunset, and take baths, and model T Fords. 
Warm baths, beneath the stars until I die. 
Perhaps 3 will wash us down; 
It may be we touch the Golden Mean, 
And Aristotle see, whom we foreknew. anathema fall; I am prepared for : 
Though somewhat chastened, we abide; and though it. I believe that the objective ex- : 
We've lost, thank Zeus, the hybris which of old amination as it is usually con- = 
Made poised by time Pg me with standards strong: matter) has at best little to com- 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
—Ben W. Fuson, Mary Baldwin College. 
| 
| | 
| 
| shadings, implications, an 
imations. Positiveness precludes all 
| these. Unfortunately, a small modi- 
| cum of truth on the false side will 
| | — 
| 
is thrown out, and the student is 
| penalized, of all things, for think- 
“Students, however, overwhelm- 
ingly prefer objective teste. Check- 
ing items is a relatively simple 
task. Decisions are made quickly 
and rarely are the reasons for the 
| 
| | ask for reasons. Grades, too, are 
| another cause for the preference. 
In spite of the various safeguards 
| instituted to shackle the —— 
| | guesser, students are still perfectly 
| willing to take their chances on 
checking a sufficient number of A 
“rights.” If, on the contrary, stu- 
—Anne B. G. Hart, dents are asked to write an essay, 
Smith College. — know S222 bitter ex- 
There annual meeting of incompleteneas 
er 
of CEA Ie but an- conflicts — English, misspellings, and 
nouncements of a deferred meeting causes for deductions 
will appear in the December News lish instructors know so 
Letter. (Continued on Page Four) Xu 
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Editorial 


Increase in CEA membership de- 
spite the demands of the armed 
forces and despite resignations due 
to hard times (for teachers), indi- 
cates that our young organization 
has come to stay. There are, there- 
fore, several matters for our mem- 
bership to consider. Some of these 
will be submitted formally by mail, 
and members are urged to reply 

omptly on receipt of such a bal- 
fot. Among less formal problems 
are the following, and the tary 
will welcome light upon them. Our 
esteemed contemporary, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, has launched a “Comparative 
Literature News Letter” circular- 
ized among college English teach- 
ers, occasionally referred to in its 
own circular as “The News Letter”. 
Up to the moment the small result- 

confusion has fortunately done 
neither paper any t harm, and 
has, in fact, brought us one sub- 
scriber, who has refused to allow 
her error to be corrected. But it 
emphasizes the fact that the title 
of our own compendium of peda- 
gogical prescience is neither dis- 
tinguished nor distinguishing. Sure- 
ly, among our far-flung membership 
is one with exactly the right an- 
swer to the question: shall we 
change the name of our paper; and 
if so, to what? 


Word comes that our steady and 
dependable Treasurer must give up 
his job in the near future, because 
of lack of time. The step is not so 
immediate as to create an emer- 
gency; Professor Richardson will 
stand by until his successor is 
found, but the finding is necessary. 
Among our aforementioned f. f. 
membership there must be another 
with y the right answer; one 
who knows of an lish teacher 
eager to serve his fraternity in this 
fashion, and endowed 


th that ing 


mysterious gift—an ability to keep 
financial affairs in order. He will be 
paid in gratitude, but he is at lib- 
erty to pay an assistant in some- 
thing more tangible—by the hour. 


The m 17 is partially solved. 
The woodcut our October issue, 
slightly reduced from the original 
and reproduced by photo-engraving, 
was sent out in its original form to 
readers of our esteemed contempo- 
rary “Pleasures of Publishing” is- 
sued by the Columbia University 
Press, but so long a that the 
artist's name is lost. The title Re- 
search“ was ed in this office. 
Our thanks to the Pleasures of 
Publishing“ are repeated, and we 
should be glad to carry on their 
ood work by meeting any requests 
or reprints of our s er repro- 
duction. 


We find autumn years 12 
so many ways that their few 
advantages stand out sharply. One 
is that there is so little time left in 
which to take up in a serious way 
the studies of geology, philosophy, 
Aramaic, quantum mechanics, 
cookery and furniture making. 

Our second great regret is that 
we cannot follow up some of the 
offers that come to us through the 
mail, promising to reveal secrets 
that normally require a lifetime to 
discover. This morning the postman 
brings us printed matter from the 
“Effective Thinking Foundation” of 
Hollywood, California. One of the 
circulars begins “Not once in a life- 
time, but for the first time through- 
out the ages, the key to the mystery 
of the kingdom of power now has 
been pronounced and herein is of- 
fered to you free, as equal owner 
with the author, if you will but ask 
for it and pay the cost of delivery.” 
There are ten pages to this partic- 
ular circular, devoted largely to the 
word “Motivation,” but including a 
good deal of instruction in the field 
of philosophy, theology and natural 
science. There must be something 
in it, because so much printed mat- 
ter costs money and the existence 
of a foundation with so much money 
implies devoted disciples. 

ut we are ome to resist the 

blandishments of this foundation 
for a time, because so many other 
claims precede it. For instance, we 
want to attend the Semantics Insti- 
tute which promises us all sorts of 
things, and after that we want to 
go to the Palmer School of Photo- 
play Writing, also in Hollywood, 
which promises to make a motion- 
picture dramatist out of us in sev- 
eral painless lessons. Or doubtless 
it would be cheaper to join the out- 
patient department of one of our 
greatest New York universities and 
take a course in “action story writ- 
ing” which will teach me “to begin 
writing for the pulps.” I could em- 
bark upon it with greater assurance 
because the course immediately fol- 
lowing it in the catalog announce- 
ment says “this course calls for 
serious work.” 


The Board of Education in New 
York City has approved for full 
credit two courses for teachers 
based on radio programs. “Recogni- 
tion for these programs follows a 
six-month experimental period dur- 
which both courses were ac- 


credited as approved in-service 
courses for teachers, but without 
credit. Under this recent approval, 
teachers satisfactorily completing 
these courses will get full credit 
toward annual salary increments.” 

The two programs thus distin- 
guished are “Lands of the Free” 
and “Music of the New World.” 
The announcement was made by 
James Rowland ll, one time 
resident of Yale and now Naticnal 
Broadcasting Company public serv- 
ice or. O tempora, O Moses! 


Gleaned From the Mail 
Dear Editor: 

Speaking of assonance and other 
technical terms: In theory practi- 
tioners of the art know the terms 
of the art best, and as far as paint- 
ers are concerned I think the theo 
holds. But in some other lines 
notice it is not so. Man printers 
do not know what “justify” means 
outside a courtroom, just as they 
do not know all the proofreader’s 
marks one finds in a dictionary. 
And it amazes me to find that some 
of the most advanced numismatists 
have a very roundabout way of re- 
ferring to a coin that by accident is 
struck when another coin has stuck 
in the dies, so that the piece has on 
one side a proper type, and on the 
other a reversed impression there- 
of, made from the stuck coin acting 
as a die. They call it “with reverse 
incuse” etc. but there is a proper 
name for it, BROCKAGE—which 
one of my friends who is perhaps 
the most skillful man on Roman 
coins now alive (British Museum) 
seems not to know. As I now edit 
the “‘Numismatic Review“, this ex- 
ample comes to my mind. 


For some reason, although I am 
by no means a writer who meets 
my own standards of excellence, I 
have a feeling that exact usage 
should be far more emphasized than 
it is in our day. The dumbest stu- 
dent always tells you a poem shows 
good choice of words; the fact is 
that often student, teacher and poet 
are of that opinion—and wrongly. 
Some very great writers are quite 
careless (quite “anglice” too) 
about the exact technical meanings 
of words. “Tragic” accidents (being 
hit by an automobile) are con- 
stantly referred to, though tragic, 
always has some moral implication, 
some share of the blame is the vic- 
tim’s, which in this town is not al- 
ways true of the auto accident; un- 
less it was tragic that the victim 
“didn’t know the d - - d race,” as 
the late Fred. the Great once cheer- 
fully remarked, sometime before 
Mark Twain said something similar. 

As for Poe, he was careful 
enough, but sometimes used a set 
of terms in his own way; and used 
the word caesura in a most exact 
and a most confusing, because un- 

eled, fashion for a foot of one 
ong syllable. 
—Thomas O. Mabbott, 
Hunter College. 


Dear Editor: 

In the flood of for Mr. 
Churchill’s use of English lan- 
guage it may be well not to shut 
our ears to possible infelicities. In 


the recent newsreel he said that 
failure of the War Bond drive would 
“entail a prolongation of the war.” 
Mr. A. P. Herbert would deplore 
such official language, which seem: 
almost Carlylese. Surely this is not 
a model English etyle today! 
Perhaps you ma 
ing — 2. — 
Cordially yours, 4 
—Carrie Belle Par 
State Teachers Cc : 
Indiana, Pa. 
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This year a member of the Co 
lege English Association, Dean A 
bert I. Spanton, retired from activ, 
service at the University of Akron 
He had been active on this campu 
for fifty years as student, teache 
and administrative officer. Sine 
2 ee Pierce Professo 
of Englis rature and 
the department. 


When it became known that De 
Spanton would retire in 1943, h 
friends set about creating in b 
honor the Albert I. Spanton Collee 
tion of English and American Li 
erature. Hundreds of his friend 
contributed to the fund, and th 
Collection was formally presente 
to — University at the June convo 
cation. 


A bibliography of the Spanto 
Collection has ok printed and di 
tributed to all who had a share 
the project. A good many copies o 
this leaflet remain on hand and 
since members of the Associatior 
may be interested in the publica 
tion, the University will mail 
copy free of charge to anyone wh 
— it and sends a 


stamp 
—RHarlan W. Hamilton, 
University of Akron. 
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t 4 The Liberal Arts knowledge have ceased to mak buhr’s attention 
ald (Continued from Page 1) coherent Pattern and the poor stu- Educational to — — 
r. be a tion of moral values dents have become almost literally Barrenness”’ an article fully descriptive of the 
= 2 upon our stumbling | things of shreds and patches. We — War De t program f. 
m have forgotten the unity of the The British Army has a remark- ‘ 2 lor the 
past, our imperfect present and our gotten the unity e : information and education of troops 
not fo future. student in the unity of the concen- able educational program, while our in the United States Army, which 
Without any definite concept tration in a particular field of pn atmy has no program at all. should help to some of the 
ot what our educational aim is we | Knowle In the British Army there are edu-| misconceptions Al non eer 
have accepted courses and But now is the time to plan for a cational officers in every unit and be p ent with. seament te wae 
| methods in our Liberal Arts | better future; and if the idea of a| {fe educational service heads-up in 
| curricula; and we have lost unwit- free, democratic America is to mean | nnr — Eg marine . interest in this matter 
| tingly the purpose we ostensibly | anything we shall need as never be- pamph — is pre e appreciated by the War Depart. 
Be, in the drift towards specializa-|fore leaders who see life steadily the — 55 ~ by so of | ment. 
tion and the technical education of and see it whole. To train such is|‘h moral political problems ind] very sincerely yours, 
half-men and half-women. And in | our first duty as teachers. We must, jaa yaar of this war. There is also 
our loss of aim we have become de- of course, also educate specialists; | an y Bureau of Current Affairs B. H. Osborn, 
partmentalized until our mass of but they are only — a8 a im- and @ semi-official group of univer- Brigadier General, 
courses on mere fragments of portant. Our salvation as a nation | leaders, the ntral Adviso Director, Special Service 
: lies in the hands of the Liberally | CoWell for Adult Education in f. — 
, educated. Learned specialists with- M. Forces.” In addition the Y.M.C. 
v out the Liberal mind and training, | 4. has u splendid educational serv- 
600 NAVY may even be dangerous citizens. dae many nicely appointed cen- fn 7 
The of our pracical| where met, can, some, || Leaders 
CORRESPONDENCE Arts colleges impracticable | amselves to study and War Courses. 
of for the future. My plea is only that] British 
ue students shall be obliged to have &| bution to the democratic cause, be- Tenney A PRIMER 
i basis for the later ial- : 
ization which is inevitable. To this ue it encourages the men to think FOR READERS 
REPORT FORMS significantly about the causes and] Covers in minimum pase Gb ee 


end, colleges need to set Be As least 
a minimum of training which shall 
be directed towards the Liberal 
goal. When this has been assured, 
then, and then only, should narrow 
concentration be permi This 
required training would preferably 
be put in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, although it might be 
arr to run concurrently with 
Major work later on. 

I would su that this basis 
of the Liberal Arts can be centered 
around an extensive and inclusive 
study of American cult istory, 
literature, 2 art — unde- 
partmentalized synthesized into 
a coherent whole. To that I would 
add a similar, if less intensive, 


By ROYAL S. PEASE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


with the aid as consultant of 
H. v. Wu xx, Captain, U. S. N. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


AN AUTHORITATIVE manual 
of letter and report writing de- 
signed for text use in Navy V-12 


. $1.25 [study of the culture of some other 

or objective criticism of the Amer- 

Houghton Mifflin Co. ican scene; and, not less, as contrib- 


uting to our needed international 
understanding. Since this is a pre- 
dominantly scientific age, I would 
add a considerable study of science, 
its methods, its findings, its rela- 
tionships—science in its broader 
meanings and manifestations. Nat- 
urally all students should be trained 
in written and ＋ ression as 
necessary to any effective citizen- 
ship. I would certainly require care- 
ful reading of the greater master- 
pieces of English literature as the 
supreme creation of the English 
speaking race and as the noblest 
record of lo-Saxon moral and 
Social ideals. I would also like to 
see a serious study of the Bible as 
history and literature; as the source 


FOR WAR COURSES 


Two first-rate texts which 
strongly emphasize the 
American democratic tradi- 
tion, our American heritage 
in language and literature, 
our heroes, our interests, 
our social and economic 
problems, etc. 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION 


AND RHETORIC of much of the grander thought of 
By DONALD DAVIDSON our historic past. 
Vanderbilt University If students have properly studied 


the program I have suggested; if 


mie? R they have been properly taught; if 


DONALD DAVIDSON, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and SIDNEY k. GLENN, 
University of 


697 peges—over 200,000 words—$2.25 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


let them loose to specialize as they 
will. We elders may regret many 
an integra co uca- 
tion around a sound amet 
American-h ? 


Now in its sixth lorge printing they have discovered who they are discussions which company com- 
READINGS FOR manders have conducted with their 
COMPOSITION have been awakened as to the plane . 

lected and edited by on which they can live most satis- and of other ials as a basis 
factory lives—then I am to for discussion, the extensive pro- 


consequences of this war. In addi- 
tion it encourages small groups to 
develop any special cultural or ar- 
tistic interests which they may 
have. In comparison with such 
program our army is almost com- 
pletely devoid of 


i of all kinds beguile their 
leisure. But there is nothing in the 
army to encourage the thoughtful 
soldier to a serious consideration of 


the Sec- 
retary of War to acknowledge your 


Niebuhr has written since 
turn to this country from a 
England. You are quite right in be- 
lieving that Dr. Niebuhr’e state- 
ment that “our Army is 
completely devoid of any 
tional service” does not accurately 


for example, to the orientation 
course on the und and 
causes of the war, w has been 


uired for all new inductees since 
efore Pearl Harbor, the weekl 


sentials of clear, correct writi 


$1.25 


Brigance and Immel 
SPEECH FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE 
“Unusually well to 
the needs of the military unit 


3 printings; over 65 adoptions 
$1.00 


write to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


ND 
WRITING 


BACHELOR end HENRY 
This book contains fifty 
notable selections from 
contemporary American 


Horace A. Eaton, 
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D. Appleton-Century 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


Li ng, 
0 precise use of words, and intelli- 3 
13 — 
Courses at Ohio State University, 
h Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
| Johns Hopkins, and elsewhere. 
0 service. The men are well taken care az 
of in their very nice clubs scattered > 
Chairman, “Department of over do — ven- 
Electrical Engineering tertainme igen ostesses 
i arrange dances for them and the- 
0 
a 
the meaning of the conflict in which 
y he is involved. The boredom of long 
n winter nights is not relieved by a 
genuine 
from an article by Dr. Reinhold — 
Niebuhr in Christianity and 
Crisis” (a bi-weekly). — 
— 
14 September 1943. 
Dear Editor: 
letter of 26 August 1943, and to , 
thank you for bringing to his at- : 
ae the article quoted in your 
: I judge that the article is one of 
two or three which Dr. Reinhold : 
= the facts—with respect, 1 
| writers supplemented by * 
L teaching apparatus that 
really harnesses writing to 4 
reading. Throughout, the _ 
| theme of America today She 
| and tomorrow gives the — 
| student the urge to e- an 
— ||) Press his thoughts. It is as 1 
gram of individual and e in- i i * : 
constant sup; reading ma- 
— 3 
2 y pan 
— — ty. gram are being brought to Dr. 3 . 
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THE BOOK OF 
CANADIAN 
POETRY 


Edited by A. J. M. SMITH 


. .. . the finest anthology 
which has been compiled in 
the course of Canadian liter- 
ature.”"—E. J. Pratt, Victoria 
College, Toronto. 


* 


Satisfies teachers’ need for up- 
to-date, comprehensive, well- 
annotated collection of Cana- 
dian poetry. Two hundred and 
fifty poems by seventy-six 
authors, dating from 1825 to 
1943. Includes many out of 
print selections and an unus- 
ual number of long poems. In- 
troduction traces development 
of Canadian poetry. Biograph- 
ical and critical notes on each 
poet. Extensive bibliography. 

xvii plus Trade edition $3.50 
452 pages Text edition $2.75 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVE., CHICAGO 37 


For 
Military English „ x 


* * * 
Blair's 
MANUAL OF READING 


by Wolter Sloir 


A text offering specific instruction on 
how to increase reading comprehen- 
sion and a varied collection of read- 
ing selections. 

288 pages, $1.40 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


FIFTEEN 
GREEK PLAYS 


Translated by 
GILBERT MURRAY AND OTHERS 

Selected and Edited by 
LANE COOPER 

Already in use at: 
Goucher, Rockford, North- 
western, California, Penn- 
sylvania State, Louisville, 
Denver, Cornell, Vassar, 
Duke, Boston University, 
Tufts, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Smith, Cedar Crest, Wooster, 
Yale, Houghton, Carleton, 
Mt. Holyoke, Skidmore, St. 
Joseph’s College (Emmits- 
burg, Maryland), etc. 

College Edition $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue 


A Note on Rem 


Mr. Wheeler’s note on assonance 
brings up a rather vexatious criti- 
cal and pedadogical difficulty—the 
lack of precise and commonly ac- 
cepted terminology for discussing 
the various substitutes for rime in 
recent poetry. I propose to explore 
the problem briefly in the hope of 
starting a discussion which may 
lead to some agreement among our- 
selves. Perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that such an agreement 
— influence general usage. 
veral preliminary statements 
need to be made: (1) In order to 
avoid ambiguity, circumlocution, 
and prejudice to terms already in 
the contest, I shall use (solely for 
purposes of this discussion) the 
noun “rem” to mean any similarity 
in sound short of rime. (2) The 
terms already in use are not only 
ambiguous ut over - numerous. 
They include “false rime,” “sus- 
pended rime,” “imperfect rime,” 
“off-rime,” “near-rime,” “half- 
rime,” “slant-rime,” “alliteration,” 
“assonance,” “consonance,” “conso- 
nancy,” “dissonance,” “annomina- 
tion,” and “paraphone.” (3) We 
need, at the minimum, terms com- 
parable to “rime,” v.t. and i., and 
“rime,” n. If the participial forms 
of the verb are cumbersome, a 4 
arate adjective would be desirable. 
(4) It would also be useful to have 


terms for at least the primary sub- 


divisions of vowel rem and conso- 


need separate terme for all the sit- 
uations mentioned by Mr. Wheeler. 
We should avoid the creation of un- 
necessary jargon. (5) The main 
requisites are precision and wide 
acceptance. So far as possible, the 
meaning of the terms should be 
self-evident to an educated person 
who has not followed our discussion. 
Hence we should avoid, if possible, 
any flagrant violation of previous 
usage; but some departure from it 
will be necessary if we are to solve 
the problem at all. (6) Although, as 
Mr. Wheeler points out, authorities 
such as Mr. Untermeyer can not 
settle the question for us, their 
statements are valuable as evidence 
about past and present usage. 

My interest in this matter was 
first aroused during my graduate 
study by the late Professor Samp- 
son of — The simple termin- 
ology he employed offers a possible 
solution for our difficulty. In his 
usage almst any form of rem was 
called “assonance”; and he freely 
used the 
“yowel assonance” and “consonant 
assonance.” His exposition was very 
clear, eevn to a person accustomed 
to thinking of assonance as limited 
to vowels. Under his influence I 
wrote an essay on Wilfred Owen’s 
use of rem. Naturally I followed 
my professor’s terminology. In ad- 
dition to “assonance” and “asson- 
ant,” I used the verb “assonate.” 
(Don’t shudder—one soon gets used 
to it; and besides, it has been with 
us, according to OED, since 1623.) 
By the use of these terms I was 
able to discuss Owen’s complex 
technique in some detail without 
feeling restricted. In other words, 
this usage met the practical test. 
However, it has certain disadvan- 
tages. “Vowel assonance” and “con- 
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sonant assonance” have the inevit- 
able meness 


nant rem. I do not believe that we y 


self-explanatory terms; 


terms; and there has been a rather 
strong current of usage restricting 
“assonance” to vowel rem. How- 
ever, the wider meaning is not a 
mere novelty. A quotation dated 
1727 in OED uses assonance pre- 
cisely in Professor Sampson’s sense. 
And Mr. Wheeler’s quotations show 
that Mr. Untermeyer, who has read 
widely in modern criticism, is at 
times influenced by a similar trend 
of usage. 

The best argument for Profes- 
sor Sampson’s terminology is that 
all the other terms in the list have 
serious disadvantages. All the com- 
pounds of “rime” (in addition to 
the disadvantage of being com- 
pounds) seem to have a derogatory 
connotation which prejudges the 
aesthetic question. Consonance“ 
and “consonant” have other mean- 
ings. “Dissonance” has both these 
disadvantages. Annomination“ is 
cumbersome and yields verb and 
adjective with reluctance. (Besides, 
a word which already has n used 
to mean both punning and allitera- 
tion should not be further bur- 
dened.) “Paraphone” is rather at- 
tractive but has little foothold in 
usage. Although it readily gives us 
“paraphonic” and “paraphonia” (if 
we may pilfer from the musicians), 
it does not suggest to my mind a 


To Check or Not to Check 
(Continued from Page 1) 


well. Naturally the instinct of self 
preservation will induce students ta 
try to hide, if they may, their Eng- 
lish, or lack of it, under a check 
mark. 
Frankly, it seems to me that the 
non-objective examination supplies 
what the other sadly lacks. Certain- 
7 it promotes A stu- 
ent must express himself. He can, 
too, be stimulated to make compar- 
isons of his own, not simply to 
choose from a list which his teacher 
has labored to prepare for him. He 
can proceed to draw original con- 
clusions and make personal spplisg 
cations. Half of what we teach in 
literature involves intangibles. A 
short written paragraph is a more 
intimate and accurate index of 
these intangibles than a whol 
sheet of checks. 

Finally, not the least important, 
reason for the written test is this, 
Where else could the humor-hungry 
instructor find such a delicious mor- 
sel as the following definition of 4 
dilemma? A dilemma is a 
with horns, but is not a cow! 

—D. S. Mead, 
Penn. State College. 


suitable verb. Perhaps its sp or 
(H. T. Walter) can provide one. 
“Alliteration” is now well estab- 
lished in a useful and limited mean- 
ing; any attempt to use it in a 
roader sense would probably cause 
confusion. 

If the Sampson usage meets too 
much opposition, here is another 
suggestion: Take the least obnox- 
ious of the combinations with ‘rime’ 
(“slant-rime” would be my choice) 
to mean rem in general. Use “asso- 
nance” for vowel rem and “conso- 
nance” for consonant rem. 

Perhaps a separate term is needed 
for the situation which differs from 
rime only because the similar 
sounds do not include an “accented” 
vowel (battery-lottery). ‘Half-rime’ 
would at least make sense for this. 

Does anybody have a better solu- 


tion? 
. B. Douds, 
Albright College. 

Note: In the December issue 
there will be contributions from 
Dorothy Thompson; Edith Mirrie- 
lees, Stanford; C. M. Wise, Louisi- 
ana State; Gilbert Macbeth, Villa- 
nova; and arguments pro and con 
as to w. er there is any such 
— Army or Navy or Engineer- 
ing English. Send in _ opinion 
before November 25. er contri- 
butions welcomed. 


8th Revised Edition 
Ready November 

of this indispensable reference list 

Bibliographical Guide To 


English Studies 

By TOM PEETE CROSS 
Improvements: 10% increase in 
number of entries; more attention 
to icals, newspapers, micro- 
films; convenient indexing of cur- 
rent, foreign, special period bibli- 
ographies; grouping together of 
Incunabula, general bibliographies; 
increased facilities for relating lit- 
erature to other fields. $1.00 
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GATES & WRIGHT 
College Prose 


„ A modern, lively collection of 
essays for college students of 
writing, chosen for the two-fold 
purpose of providing models for 
study of style and stim 
thought. 


e 
573 pages. List price, $2.00 
D. C. Heath and Company 


Manual of 
Naval 
Correspondence 


By HEISKELL WEATHERFORD, JR. 
Lieut. (j.g.), Naval Training School 
(Indoctrination) U.S. Naval Air 

Station, Quonset Point, R. I. 


96 pages, 8 x 10½. $1.50 


@ In this book the author meets the 
urgent need for an authoritative text 
and reference manual covering com- 
pletely in a single volume the neces- 
sary rules of Naval official corre- 
spondence, 


© The standard basic form prescribed 
by Navy regulations is dealt with in 
detail, and the modifications permitted 
for correspondence among shore estab- / 
lishments are fully covered. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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